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there are weary women, whose youthful romance has been silenced by 
daily struggle with prosaic realities, this book will be like a magic wand 
to awaken the long-sleeping consciousness within them, and bring up 
gentle memories of the olden time. Even the man of business, who 
looks as if always reckoning up " profit and loss," may be cheated into 
rose-colored dreams for a while, and imagine a Prue of his own in the 
demure companion of his industry and his economics. Mr. Curtis is 
deservedly popular, and has already so large a number of admirers, 
that his works need no other introduction to the good graces of the pub- 
lic than his name upon the title-page. 



10. — Words for the Hour. By the Author of " Passion Flowers." 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 16mo. pp.165. 

When " Passion Flowers " appeared before the public, it astonished 
its readers by its strength of thought and powerful grasp of the subjects 
chosen. At the same time it disappointed and annoyed them by its 
crude expression and frequent want of musical harmony, which were 
all the more provoking for the occasional occurrence of verses of exceed- 
ing melody and finished beauty. After the lapse of three years, we 
have a second volume from the same pen, which retains many of the 
peculiarities and mannerisms of the first, but is, we think, decidedly in- 
ferior to it in fervor and power. It presents the same inequalities, the 
same contrasts. "We have the rough satire of " High Art," the fierce 
anathema of " The Sermon of Spring," side by side with puling verses 
fitter for insertion among the scented leaves of some Blanche Amory's 
" Mes Larmes," than in the printed pages of a New England matron. 
There is a degree of obscurity in many of the poems, quite puzzling to 
the general reader, though perhaps more intelligible to the author's 
own coterie ; and as she professes to write for the public, this becomes 
a blemish. Many of the poems lack universality of application ; they 
are " specialties," newspaper paragraphs done into rhyme, and needing 
an appendix for explanation. It requires the most glowing drapery of 
language, and the most skilful handling, to make of such incidents as 
checker political strife poems that cling to the memory and claim re- 
peated reading. The facts are but presented to us in a metrical prose 
if they have only the bald indignation of an individual to set them forth. 
The gift of the great poet is to present each separate incident in its re- 
lations to the general consciousness, to make each the incarnation of some 
sentiment, and thus to touch the key-note which shall call forth a re- 
sponse from the universal heart. 
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The choice of subjects for some of these poems indicates also a lack 
of delicacy in the introduction of the names of the living. It may be 
questioned if even the title of the book be a sufficient excuse for such un- 
reserved mention as is made of some of our contemporaries, though the 
withholding of the names would alarmingly multiply the oracular utter- 
ances of the volume. As examples of unnecessary freedom, and also of an 
arrogance in equally false taste, we would cite " Fanny Kemble's Child," 
and " A Word with the Brownings " ; while, as a specimen of the inex- 
plicable, " The Park " may be suggested. There is, withal, about these 
poems too much self-consciousness, too little self-forgetting inspiration. 
The unnamed and apparently unnamable woe that peeped out amid 
the Passion Flowers has become chronic in the present volume, and 
we are tempted to quote the author against herself, and say, — 

" My soul is weary of this chant of woe, 
Where rhyme attends on rhyme, as tear on tear." 

We confess a half-wish that, of her " guardians twain, of Silence and 
of Song," her grief, which is "constant as Fate, inalienate as life," 
had made better friends with " Silence," and given " Song " a respite. 
We find, however, in " Words for the Hour," with all its palpable 
defects, many strong thoughts and noble sentiments, — so many, in fact, 
that we wonder the more at its shortcomings. One poem in particular, 
entitled " Dilexit Multum," is a charming conception charmingly ex- 
pressed, and a short passage from the piece on Fanny Kemble's Child 
may be quoted as a happy adaptation of language to idea. 

" The tree that sheds its blossoms ere their time, 
Bears not the autumn glory of its fruit. 
The drop that in its cavern cannot wait 
The infiltration of a thousand years 
Shall never shine, a diamond. Earth herself, 
Hoarding rebellion, were chaotic still, 
Foiled of her beauty, joyless, purposeless." 

The reader will find passages like this scattered through the book, 
awakening his desire for more, and rendering him more susceptible to 
the defects. Perhaps an explanation of certain roughnesses may be 
found in the fact that the copious overflowings of our modern Muse are 
so often merely graceful nothings and polished puerilities, as to con- 
strain the revulsion to crude and hard sentences in minds that prefer 
strength to finish. The successful attack upon some of the difficulties 
of our English language, made by master-spirits, fires emulation also. 
But if difficulties are looked at and not conquered, it would be wiser to 
confine attention more to the docile monosyllables with which our good 
old tongue abounds. Why assemble such a regiment of unmanageables 
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as straggle through some of these poems in the trailing garments of 
four or five syllables ? They must strike a well-aimed blow if they 
would make themselves welcome. Why let half a dozen quietly dis- 
posed monosyllables tumble at last, in the sheer desperation of uncer- 
tainty, into one burly word at the end, as thus : 

" The heaped green grasses rise up in their congregation ? " 

The ear refuses to place such a line as this anywhere upon the metrical 
gamut. 

We regret to see these defects in a volume which, after all, makes a 
decided impression on the reader's mind. They might have been 
avoided without weakening the general nervous force. Some of the 
gems which lie among the pages are worthy a daintier setting. The 
true artist does not disdain the last touches which make his picture 
beautiful, and the hand of genius may show itself in the most delicate 
strokes of the pencil. 



11. — Calderon : his Life and Genius. With Specimens of his Plays. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D. New York : Redfield. 

1856. 

In this small and unpretending, but most engaging book, Mr. Trench 
succeeds not only in making his subject interesting, but also in winning 
his reader to his own judgment, even when that differs from certain 
standard authorities. In the memoir and essay which occupy half of 
the volume, the claims of Calderon to the rank which his own country- 
men have assigned him, but which some foreign critics deny him, are 
set forth in temperate but positive terms ; in the translations which 
follow, this position is sustained by Calderon himself. These transla- 
tions are so full of interest and beauty, that we regret that so skilful a 
translator and so discriminating an admirer as Mr. Trench proves him- 
self, should not have indulged us with more specimens. This book 
stands, in some sense, as a vindication of Calderon before the English 
public, whose opinions heretofore of the Spanish dramatist have been 
formed upon the insufficient ground of inferior or badly chosen versions. 
While endeavoring to place his author in a more worthy light, Mr. 
Trench avoids both the sweeping condemnation of Sismondi and the 
extravagant and undiscriminating laudation of the Schlegels and other 
German critics. He seems rather to sympathize with the tone of 
Goethe's judgment, though he goes beyond Goethe both in the knowl- 
edge and the praise of Calderon's dramas. He thinks that Goethe was 
familiar only with those which had been translated into German. Mr. 



